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I. FOREWORD. 


History which is the story of races and eras, and nations and 
epochs, of the events which stand out boldly in the perspective 
of the ages, deals with humanity in the mass, and with indivi- 
duals only incidentally. Biography on the other hand, is the story 
of the individual; it is intimate and personal; it is distinctly 
human; and racial, national, or parochial, according as the utter- 
ance and achievement of the man have influenced his generation, 
and his character and purpose have appealed to his age. There 
is a constant restatement of history and readjustment of the 
relation of events one to another, as the events themselves recede 
and settle into their true perspective; and the personal predi- 
lections and prejudices of the historian fainter grow. Time brings 
a truer sense of proportion. In biography the story is definite, 
concrete, permanent, though its importance must diminish as 
the age in which the personality lived retreats and grows fainter, 
and other and later personalities come upon the stage, whose 
achievements, while fresher and lessening his importance, do 
not detract from his worth. The lessons of history are for man 
in his collective capacity; the lessons of biography are for 
man, the individual. The story of the men who by their achieve- 
ments have towered above their fellows in every generation, like 
‘““egnomons raised by Time to count his centuries,’ derives its 
value from the inspiration which it gives, as an exemplar for 
the generations which come after. Biography is the balance 
wheel of history; and serves to give the world a standard of con- 
duct, a measure of true morality which is permanent, sane and 
wholesome in its effect upon the life and character of succeeding 
generations. 


II. The Beecher Ancestors. 


William Alexander Gaston, son of William Gaston, one time 
Mayor of Roxbury, Mayor of Boston and Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, was born in Roxbury, May 1, 18509. 
in the old homestead on Linden Park which adjoined the estate 
of his maternal grandfather Laban Smith Beecher, who was born 
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in New Haven, Connecticut, January 30, 1805, of the Connecticut 
branch of the Beecher family, and was kilted in an accident at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, October 22, 1876. Asa boy he went to sea 
in his father’s ships and at an early age, against his father’s will, 
determined to marry. After his marriage, he felt it wise to leave 
New Haven and go to Boston with his bride. He arrived in’ 
Boston with very little money, and was compelled to take any 
employment that offered. Having become familiar and handy 
with tools on his voyages, and knowing the difficulties that 
master mariners always had to ornament their vessels with figure- 
heads, stern pieces and scroll work, he set up as a ship carver in a 
small way. Very soon he developed a large business 1n this line, 
employing many artisans,—a business that proved of large profit 
for those days. He gave up this business in about ten years before 
the decline of the merchant marine. Later) in life he was en- 
gaged in the lumber business, and was regarded at the time of 
his death as one of the substantial business men of Boston and 
Wisconsin, of high integrity and scrupulous business dealing. 
Mr. Beecher’s wife was Frances A. Lines, also born in New Haven 
who came from a noted sea-faring family. Their daughter, Mr. 
Gaston’s mother, was a devoted wife, a good mother and a loyal 
friend. She hada fine mind and was the most unselfish of women, 
thinking always of others first, especially her own, and herself 
last. In many respects her son takes after her, both in looks 
and disposition. 

Laban Beecher’s father and grandfather were sea-captains on 
ships sailing out of New Haven. His father, Benjamin, com- 
manded one of the first steamboats running between New Haven 
and New York, and was the first selectman of New Haven. The 
Beecher family originated in Kent, in England, and three gen- 
erations back, the Beecher branch which married into the Gaston 
family, had a common ancestry with the Beecher family which 
produced Lyman Beecher and Henry Ward Beecher. In a 
recent study of the Beecher family by the Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, he.asserts that ‘‘ the two most influential families in England 
and America during the nineteenth century, were perhaps the 
Arnold family in England, and the Beecher family in the United 
States,” 3 

Lyman Beecher and his son, Henry Ward Beecher, were 
probably the most famous preachers in American history. The 
ancestors of Laban Beecher, Colonel Gaston’s grandfather, 
were practically all sea-faring men and farmers, from whom 
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he inherits physical strength and endurance, coupled with intel- 
lectual force. 


Ill. The Gaston Ancestors. 


Colonel Gaston’s paternal grandfather was Alexander Gaston, 
born at Voluntown, Conn., August 2, 1772, and later a merchant 
at Killingly, Conn., where William Gaston, the father of the 
subject of this sketch was born. He was a captain of Company 6, 
21st Connecticut Regiment, 1797, and a member of the 
Connecticut Legislature, 1810-1812. He and his wife, Kezia 
(Arnold) Gaston, removed to Roxbury, Mass., in 1838. 

Alexander Gaston was a man of great strength of character, 
strict integrity, and, for those days, good business ability. In 
the small village in which he lived, he was considered ‘‘rich,”’ 
and was able to give his children the best of educations and his 
family all of the comforts of life. He was looked up to and 
admired by his neighbors and friends. Alexander Gaston died 
at Roxbury on February 11, 1856, and although it is seventy- 
five years since he or any of the family of Gastons have lived in 
Killingly, to this day the people of South Killingly point out to 
strangers ‘Captain Gaston’s house.”’ 

Kezia Arnold, Alexander Gaston’s second wife, the mother of 
Governor William Gaston, belonged to the Arnold family of 
Rhode Island and could trace back her ancestry in an unbroken 
line to the ancient family of that name in England. 

The son, who was afterwards to become governor of Massa- 
chusetts, was born to this couple about the time that Judge 
William Gaston of North Carolina was prominent in public life; 
the parents decided that the little bay should be named for 
his illustrious southern kinsman, and in this way the name 
“William”’ came into the family. Up to this time, the favorite 
Gaston names were “John” and ‘‘ Alexander.”’ 

Colonel Gaston’s father, William, was the sixth in line, of a 
family who traced their ancestry to Jean Gaston, a French Hugue- 
not, born about the year 1600, who emigrated from France to 
Scotland, on account of the religious troubles of that time. Jean 
Gaston was forty years old, and unmarried when he left France. 
_His property had been confiscated, but his Catholic brothers 
and sisters, remaining in France, sent him money until he became 
established in Scotland, where he had settled and married. His 
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son, John, born in Scotland, went with his brothers William and 
Alexander to the Country Antrim, Ireland, and his grandson, 
another John, was born in the County Antrim, Ireland, in Bally- 
mena, 1693-4. This John emigrated to America with his younger 
brother Alexander between the years 1720-1730, and landed at 
Marblehead; but they went very soon to Connecticut, for John 
was a freeman in 1736 and connected with the Separatists of 
Voluntown, Connecticut, where he died, March 29, 1783. His son 
John, born in that town 1n 1750, was a justice of the peace, and for 
many years a member of the Connecticut legislature. He died at 
Voluntown, October 26, 1805, and his son Alexander, previously 
mentioned, was the father of Governor William Gaston and the 
grandfather of Col. William A. Gaston. 


IV. The Southern Gastons. 


One generation of the Gaston family was born in Ireland. It 
is certain that many of the original Jean Gaston descendants had 
settled in America before the Revolution and were actively 
engaged in that contest for liberty, for the history of Carolina 
shows a number of Gastons who were the nearest kindred of 
Colonel Gaston’s ancestors. Dr. Alexander Gaston of Newbern, 
N. C., was a ‘‘native of Ireland and a man of letters,’’ and one 
of the most devoted patriots of his day. He was a member for 
the Newbern District in 1775 and was killed on August 20, 1781, 
under the most painful circumstances. He was retreating from 
an attack of the Tories, with his wife and two small children, 
when another party of Tories appeared. Mrs. Gaston was left 
on the shore while her husband pushed off in a boat. One of the 
monsters levelled his gun over the shoulder of Mrs. Gaston and 
her patriotic husband fell dead, leaving her alone with her two 
children. The boy was afterwards Judge William Gaston, second 
cousin of Alexander Gaston of Killingly, Connecticut, and the 
girl married Chief Justice Taylor. 

This son, William Gaston, became one of the most famous men 
in the history of North Carolina. This branch of the Gaston 
family, owing to the fact that Mrs. Alexander Gaston was a 
Roman Catholic, were members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The boy was born in Newbern, Craven County, N. C. September 
19, 1778, and in the fall of 1791 at the age of fourteen, he was sent 
to college at Georgetown, which he left on account of poor health 
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In 1793. Under the care of the Rev. Thomas P. Irwing he was 
prepared for college at home, and entered the junior class at 
Princeton in the fallof 1794, graduating at the early age of eighteen 
with first honors. He later studied law with F. X. Martin in 
Newbern and was admitted to the bar in 1798. At the age of 
twenty-two he was elected a member of the Senate from Craven 
County, but he was unable to serve owing to his religious disabilities 
—Roman Catholics being disqualified for public office in that State 
at that time; but he was elected to Congress in 1813 and re-elected 
in 1815, federal offices being constitutionally free from these relig- 
ious tests. In 1834 there still was a constitutional prohibition in 
North Carolina against any Catholic holding office, but despite 
this and with the full knowledge of all the people, he was elected 
Judge of the Supreme Court in that year, to supply the vacancy 
occasioned by Judge Henderson. He served as Supreme Court 
Judge for ten years, until January 23, 1844 when he died. 

It was said of Judge Gaston that his judicial influence was 
equal in every respect to that of any other judge in any state of 
the Unton. In argument he was powerful, but in repartee and 
wit he was invincible. One of his most celebrated speeches was 
that on “‘ Religious Liberty,’ delivered in the Convention of 1835 
on the proposition to abrogate the famous Thirty-Second Article 
of the State Constitution of North Carolina. 

While the Gastons in the South were shedding lustre on the 
name and the New Jersey branches of the family were proving 
themselves worthy and patriotic citizens and leaders in their com- 
munities, the Connecticut Gastons, who' later moved to Massa- 
chusetts, in each generation were producing men who were giving 
their services freely to the State as the need developed. 


V. Gov. William Gaston. 


Colonel Gaston’s father, Gov. William Gaston, who was born 
in Killingly, Conn., October 3, 1820, can be said, however, to be 
the most distinguished member of the northern branch of the 
family. He was a studious lad, thirsty for knowledge, yet a real | 
boy withal. He was prepared for college at Brooklyn and Plain- 
field Academies, and graduated with honors from Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., in 1840; received an A. M., there in 
that year, an LL. D. later, and another LL. D. from Harvard 
in 1875. After his graduation from Brown, Mr. Gaston left 
Connecticut and came to Roxbury, where he entered the office of 
Judge Francis Hillard, continuing his studies with Benjamin R. 
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Curtis, afterwards elevated to the Bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and who dissented from the opinion of the court. 
in the famous Dred Scott decision. After four years of patient and 
diligent study, Mr. Gaston was admitted to the Norfolk Bar in 
1844 and practised law in Roxbury until 1868, when, after being 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar, he formed a partnership in Boston 
with Harvey Jewell and Walbridge A. Field who later became 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts; later, in 
1879, entering into a partnership with C. L. B. Whitney. It wasa 
common saying among lawyers, that he or Waldo Colburn were 
on one side or another of every case in Norfolk County, for a 
quarter of a century. 

The elements of tact, talent, magnetism, earnestness, integ- 
rity and untiring industry which he possessed, were such that 
commanded success at the bar. . He was a sound thinker, broad- 
minded, and utterly lacking in any of the bigotries which were so 
common at his time. For years he was legal adviser of the late 
Archbishop John Joseph Williams. 

Governor Gaston was never an office-seeker, yet he believed 
it his duty to respond to the call of his fellow citizens, sometimes 
at the serious sacrifice of his private interests. His abilities were 
early recognized and he was called to many posts of public trust 
and honor. For five years he was city solicitor of Roxbury, 
president of the Roxbury Common Council 1852; mayor 
1861-62, member of the House of Representatives, 1853-56, 
member of the Massachusetts Senate 1868, Mayor of Boston 
1871-72, Governor of Massachusetts 1875. 

It is difficult to realize in this age the bitterness of the move- 
ment directed against the Roman Catholic population of this - 
country which began to manifest itself in the middle Forties of 
the last century; yet when we come to consider the social con- 
ditions of that time, we may understand and explain the amazing 
outburst of mingled ignorance, provincialism and religious intol- 
erance which came to be known as the Know-Nothing movement. 
Up to the Forties emigration from Eurepe was fitful and ham- 
pered by crude and illy-organized methods of transportation; 
there had been little or any emigration to the United States during 
the first twenty years of the century, owing to the Napoleonic 
wars and our own troubles with England. During the first half 
of the 19th Century the laws and traditions of the American 
states were anti-Catholic, despite the constitution of the Republic 
and the statesmanlike policies and principles of its founders: 
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what emigrants came to the country passed out into the west 
to occupy the free lands. Outside of the Atlantic rim of the 
Republic, illiteracy was rife, education was limited in opportunity, 
crude in equipment and narrow in scope; means of communication 
were wretched and insufficient; religion outside of the few culture 
centers was emotional, sectarian and marked by absurd intol- 
erances, and the mass of our population while brave and freedom 
loving, was provincial, chauvinistic and easily swayed by glib 
demagogues. The Catholic emigrants to America were mainly 
Irish; they had been coming for a century and a half, but as their 
religion had no organization, and was banned everywhere in 
this country, most of those in the second and third generation 
after arrival were lost religiously to their former faith and absorbed 
into the many Protestant sects. Land troubles and bad harvests 
that spelled hunger began to stimulate Irish emigration in the late 
Thirties and early Forties; the Great Famine of the late Forties 
caused by the total loss of the potato crop, transformed the steady 
stream of Irish emigration into a torrent. They were too poor 
to do more than drop exhausted on the coast after their flight 
and soon began to congest the cities; too loyal to their Church 
to forsake it for any form of Protestantism, which to them repre- 
sented and typified the forces at home responsible for their mis- 
fortunes, they organized churches and sent for their own priests 
to make secure the faith of their fathers. They were a brave, 
hard working people, responsive to kindness, regardful of justice, 
hostile to oppression, suspicious by long suffering of government, 
but neither particularly meek nor peaceful. The native popula- 
tion, saw in them not only a people alien in race and religion, 
but new and dangerous competitors in the labor market, who 
were strangely unwilling to accept blows and ill-treatment from 
any quarter and were fiercely resentful of the insult and contumely 
of the city’s rougher classes. Under such conditions it was not 
difficult for the unscrupulous politician and the intolerant preacher 
to fan and feed the fears and prejudices of the ignorant and credu- 
lous portions of the native population into a movement of terror, 
hatred and panic, which when it grew large enough was eagerly 
seized upon by the political opportunists, who carried neither 
conscience not principle in their baggage, to sweep them into 
office. By the middle Fifties this curious movement flooded the 
country, North and South; it was marked by bloodshed, cruelty 
and outrage that left their mark on the country for many a year, 
and arrested the true development of the nation; yet even when 
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Know-Nothingism attained the dubious dignity of a national 
party, there were thousands of indignant Americans who remained 
true to the higher traditions of the Republic and not only refused 
to soil their hands with the hateful thing, but constantly and com- 
sistently fought it. It was a secret, oath-bound society in its 
organization and while claiming to be the most patriotic of bodies 
it was as obnoxious and anti-pathetic in its pseudo-principles to 
the true spirit of free government and a free people as it was 
cowardly and cruel in its methods. ; 

Mr. William Gaston was still a young man’ when this strange 
political mania was disturbing America; the targets of its hatred 
were numerically weak, politically negligible, and financially 
helpless; but he fearlessly championed the cause of the persecuted, 
since every inherited instinct in his soul, and every principle he 
loved and believed in, urged him into that path of patriotic duty. 
He was of a race that had abandoned France for conscience sake, 
which had fled from Scotland for causes equally hateful, which 
had come out of Ireland when conditions grew intolerable there, 
and which had taken up arms on this continent for right, freedom 
and duty; and in his day and generation he was true to his blood 
and breeding in season and out; in public and private life 
this organization, found in him a relentless and determined foe. 

Trained in the law and its traditions, Governor Gaston was a 
firm believer in the duty of officials to enforce the laws firmly and 
dispassionately and to act strictly within its limits. The Great 
Fire of Boston occurred in 1872 while he was Mayor of the city 
and he was besought to dynamite buildings in the endangered 
district to prevent the spread of the fire. As much interested as 
any citizen in the preservation of life and property he refused to 
take such radical action until he could ascertain whether or not 
he had legal authority to do so; and finding after such research 
that he had no warrant under the law to take such action he 
refused to so act. While his decision subjected him to criticism 
at the time, the sober second thought of Boston approved of his 
judgment in that critical time. 

His insistent respect for law was frequently exhibited during 
his term as governor of Massachusetts, and one particular incident 
was specially significant of his courage and sense of duty. 

The Irish citizens of Massachusetts at that time were beginning 
to be a political element in the community to be reckoned with; 
they were warmly attached to Governor Gaston who had aided 
and defended them in days when they needed courageous and 
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disinterested friends; and when the Irish of Boston organized a 
celebration in 1875 in honor of their patron saint and the cen- 
tennial of the outbreak of the American Revolution, a conspicuous 
feature of which was a street parade of armed, quasi-military and 
other societies they naturally looked for the sympathy and co- 
operation of the Governor. There was at that time a law on the 
statute books, a relic of ‘“Know-Nothing”’ days, which prohibited 
the carrying of arms in a public parade by all societies and bodies 
other than the duly recognized military forces of the State and 
United States; a law which had been more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. A long succession of governors had been 
tolerantly ignoring the law for years, and reviewing armed parades 
of every character, and his political friends and foes alike supposed 
that Governor Gaston would follow the easy-going precedents 
and legal laxity of his predecessors. They mistook their man 
however. When the matter was put up to him he simply said “I 
did not make the law; I do not even believe init; but as Governor 
of the State I will not put myself in the position of approving the 
breaking of any law. If the Irish societies parade with arms I[ 
will not review them.’ And in spite of political threats and 
ill-considered criticisms he maintained his position with firmness 
and dignity. There were hot-headed, and unthinking Irishmen, 
in Massachusetts at that time, who felt themselves insulted; but 
supporting his courageous action, and remaining his friends to the 
day of his death, were men of Irish birth like Patrick A. Collins, 
Thomas J. Gargan, Archbishop Williams, John Boyle O’Reilly 
and others, whose influence among their people was such as to 
make them understand that the man who had courage enough to 
oppose the ‘Know-Nothing’? movement, in behalf of the Irish 
in 1855, and had courage enough in 1875 to refuse to review a 
parade that was in violation of law, was a man to be trusted and 
honored; and the eulogy of Mr. T. J. Gargan, and the outpouring 
of all classes in the community, including representative citizens 
of every race and creed from every part of the state, at his Mem- 
orial Services held after his death, proved the general esteem and 
veneration in which he was held. 

As the first Democratic governor of Massachusetts after the 
war, Governor Gaston’s position was a most trying one. The 
Executive Council and both branches of the Legislature were 
opposed to him politically; yet all agreed at the expiration 
of his term that in his office he had only acted for the good of all 
the people. As Thomas J. Gargan said of him at the memorial 
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exercises, ‘‘He had that chastity of honor which felt a stain like 
a wound.’ He died at his home on Marlboro street, Boston, 
January 19, 1894. 


VI. The Boy. 


This brief glance at the antecedents of Col. William A. Gaston, 
the Gastons, Beechers, Arnolds and others, is interesting and 
valuable, only as showing the clean stock from which he comes, 
a stock which in every generation, American and European, has 
been clean-blooded, clean-living, loyal to duty and honor, guided 
by conscience, animated by principle and constant in the precept 
and practice of square dealing with their fellows. They measured 
men by what they were and not by what they had, the funda- 
mental principle of genuine democracy. A good tree is likely to 
produce good fruit; a man with decent, clean-living ancestry 
back of him starts with traditions and examples that make for 
decency and clean living; and he, who has an honorable line of 
forebears back of him, fathers and mothers who lived fearing God, 
honoring the law, respecting their fellows and sharing the pains 
and labors of their community and maintaining its honor and 
freedom, has a foundation of character and achievement to build 
his life on, and an incentive to urge him to generous and honorable 
ambition. 

Colonel Gaston has made his honorable antecedents a respon- 
sibility to.live up to, not an inheritance to trade on. He has won 
his success in life by hard work and native ability, guided by an 
unfaltering resolution to hand down to his children as clean and 
sweet-smelling a record of work done and reputation achieved, 
as he inherited from his fathers back of him. 

There were two other children in the Gaston family, a sister, 
Sarah Howard, and a younger brother, Theodore Beecher. William 
was a bright, blue-eyed, intelligent youngster, full of life and fun 
with his mates, but whose gravity, solemnity and dignity in the 
presence of his elders and strangers led his amused uncle to nick- 
name him the ‘“‘Judge.’’ The youngest child Theodore was a 
sprightly and attractive boy whose untimely death when he was 
eight years old was a hard blow to the family, but to none was 
the shock more severe than to William. 
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VII. The Student. 


The children went to a private school built originally by Laban 
Beecher for the education of his own children. Subsequently 
William went to the Washington Gramar School in Roxbury for 
two years and went to the Roxbury Latin School in 1870, graduat- 
ing from therein 1876. He is still remembered by his Latin School 
classmates as one of the most eager athletes of the school. He was 
elected captain of the school regiment and in every way held an 
honorable place in the school’s activities; but in the Roxbury Latin, 
as subsequently in Harvard, he was a normal, wholesome lad, more 
interested in athletic than in purely academic honors. The qual- 
ities which characterized him as a youth, distinguished him as a 
man; strong, loyal and sincere in his friendships, he was equally 
candid and open in his enmities. He never sought a quarrel in his 
life, and once entered upon he never evaded its trials and conse- 
quences until it was concluded with honor. Many of his contests 
have grown from his sense of sheer fair play, his chivalrous willing- 
ness for championing the cause of some weaker boy or man, or for 
taking the part of the ‘‘under dog;’’ never from the mere lust of. 
battle. During all of the life of Governor Gaston, he was fond of 
saying that his boy had never given him any trouble or worry. 

From his very earliest childhood, William lived in a sort of 
official atmosphere under the personal influence of his father, a 
public officer of strict integrity and high standards of political 
ethics, and he thus came in contact with many of the political 
leaders of the time. The Gaston family were extremely happy 
in their home life. The father was gentle, kind and considerate 
of wife and children. The mother was intelligent, cultured and 
honorably ambitious for her children. She was keenly interested 
in the antecedents of her family and the story of their hardships 
and wanderings, the years of trial in Scotland and Ireland, their 
emigration to America, their sacrifice and service during the 
Revolution, were told repeatedly at table and fireside, that she 
might bring out the best in her children and hold them up to high 


ideals. 3 
William was a baby when his father became Mayor of Roxbury; 


he had grown to sturdy boyhood when he was Mayor of Boston; 
and one of his cherished memories is an all-night vigil in the 


Mayor’s office at City Hall, during the Boston Fire of November, 
1872, when his father was at the helm during that dreadful disaster, 


acquitting himself with honor. As a boy of fourteen, at the 
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request of the members of the Governor’s staff, William rode in 
uniform with the staff in the Centennial parade of 1875. 


VIII. College Days. 


In 1876, William A. Gaston went to Harvard University, gradu- 
ating in 1880 with the degree of A. B., with what has been called 
one of the most famous classes that ever came out of Harvard. 
During his college career he was the most democratic member 
of a small circle of boys who either roomed or dined together; 
and the comradeship of college days has blossomed into a friend- 
ship that bids fair to endure until the final separation. Among 
his boon companions was Robert Winsor, now head of the firm 
of Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Robert Bacon, formerly of the 
J. Pierpont Morgan Company, now minister to France; Richard 
L. Saltonstall, one of his partners; Josiah Quincy; ex-President — 
Theodore Roosevelt, and many others who have left their mark 
on the history of their generation. 

Prominent in practically all the athletics sports, ‘“‘Billy’’ Gaston 
excelled especially in sparring, wrestling, baseball and running. 
His greatest honors were, however, won in the boxing ring, and 
he became the middle weight champion boxer of the college. 
His defeat of Guiteras is still being told among the students 
of the University; it is a Harvard undergraduate saga. Ramon 
Guiteras was the boxing champion of Harvard and his friends 
and admirers believed no middle-weight could be found to beat 
him. A rumor that an unknown had been found who would 
meet the big, iron-muscled ‘“Guit,’? made his backers smile; but 
the name of the unknown was kept secret. 

The story of this contest is preserved in the press report of the 
event. On the night of the bout, the old Harvard ‘gym’ was 
packed with students. They were perched along the rafters, 
hanging from cross beams, clinging to window frames, dangling 
on the vaulting horses and the travelling rings. On the floor of 
the building there was barely room for the ring; a dense, hoarse- 
throated mob of surging enthusiastic, yelling students, filled every 
nook and corner. 

The fight was to last for three rounds of ten minutes each. 
There was no milk and water boxing in Harvard in 1879; hard 
hitting and lots of it marked the fistic battles of those days, and 
the boxers when they staggered panting to their corners dripped 
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sweat and blood; sparring for points was by common consent and 
desire barred; fighters went after a knock-out and usually gave it 
or got it. Those were the halcyon days; the golden age of the glove. 

Seconded by a man who was later to become President of the 
United States, Gaston fought Guiteras three rounds, both contes- 
tants coming up flushed and panting at the end of each. For fully 
thirty minutes they sparred, fought, hammered, countered; it 
was an ardent struggle, a contest of pluck and endurance waged 
amid excitement and confusion. Six hundred students—partisans 
all— stamped and yelled and roared; but when the third round 
ended, Guiteras threw up the sponge and surrendered the glory 
of his championship to his conqueror. , 

The fact that he was victor or vanquished in a fight never 
troubled Gaston, boy or man; he did his best and his best was 
always uncomfortable for his opponent; but win or lose, provided 
the fighting was fair and according to the rules, his opponent was 
afterwards his friend. To this day, a fight for political honors, 
a case at law, a business struggle, are to him merely the incidents 
in the game of life. Providing the game is played fairly and his 
opponent follows the rules, Colonel Gaston is always ready when 
the struggle is over, to hold out his hand to his antagonist; and 
because of this splendid trait in his character, he never lost a friend 
in his life. His friends in the Harvard days, as to-day, were all 
sorts and conditions of men; the human quality, not the social 
circle, of men appealed to him. John L. Sullivan, Patsy Shepard 
and other pugilists who were the friends and athletic tutors and 
advisers of his college years, still retain their friendship for him. 
Some of his sedate financial and professional friends are often 
astonished to see the warmth of Colonel Gaston’s greeting to 
middle-aged men, boxing and athletic friends of the old college 
days, who come to receive advice or assistance from their asso- 
ciate of over a quarter of a century ago, who had not forgotten 
them, and who was always at their service. 

As a student, Gaston was a favorite with his classmates. He 
had a forceful, direct and earnest way of speaking, which carried 
conviction. He was temperate in his habits and without giving 
much time to study, was fairly well up in his class. He never 
had any ambition to be the class leader, yet he always was up to 
the average of his class. In school and college he had the faculty, 
which has been highly developed later in the legal, financial and 
business world, of absorbing the contents of a book or document 
with seemingly little effort. 
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IX. The Lawyer. 


From the University, Mr. Gaston went to the Harvard Law 
School in 1881-1882; he was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1883; 
and spent that summer with his father, mother and sister m 
Europe. At that time his father’s law firm was Gaston & Whitney ; 
when the family returned from Europe, it was found that Mr. 
Whitney’s health would not permit his continuing in practice, 
and young Gaston forthwith took up Mr. Whitney’s work. As 
a young lawyer, he did not have that tedious term of waiting for 
business which is the lot of most young men in the legal profession, 
owing to this change in his father’s firm; and he soon was one of 
the youngest men in active practice at the bar. He quietly 
assumed his father’s burden, the conduct of his cases, and the 
management of large estates. Before a jury, his arguments were 
forceful and direct, and some of his passages at arms in those days 
with the lawyers opposing him, are still remembered by the bar, 
as proof that if ‘‘ Billy’? Gaston had made the pursuit of the law 
his sole aim, he would have been as successful there as he has been 
in business and finance. Circumstances forced him gradually 
to give up the trial of jury cases for office work and corporation 
business, in which line the firm of Gaston, Snow & Saltonstallis 
among the foremost in New England. Frederic E. Snow was 
taken into partnership by Governor Gaston in 1890 and continued 
with William A. Gaston after his father, because of failing health, 
had retired to private life. Mr. Richard A. Saltonstall (classmate 
at Harvard of William A. Gaston) entered the firm several years 
later. 


X. The Captain of Industry. ; 


Colonel Gaston went into the law with the purpose of making 
it his life’s work; the transfer of his activities to the world of 
business was not wholly voluntary. The changes which had 
come over the industrial life of the nation, the introduction of 
electrical energy in street car transportation, the necessity for 
a more efficient utilization of corporation resources, and the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary competition, made the constant and super- 
visory co-operation of legal specialists more essential daily; and 
in the consideration of the legal problems these changed con- 
ditions produced, Mr. Gaston’s judgment was found to be so keen, 
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his foresight and power of analysis so convincing, that not only 
the legal, but the purely administrative problems of business were 
constantly being submitted to him for guidance and settlement. 

In 1896, the West End Road was a congeries of separate com- 
panies. Multiplicity of fares, poor service, and the discontent 
of employees had produced a great deal of public dissatisfaction 
with the street railway conditions of Boston, and had engendered 
vexatious labor troubles and unsatisfactory financial results. The 
reorganization of the companies under one central management, 
with elevated structures to Roxbury and Charlestown, was pro- 
posed, and preparations made to secure the approval of the Leg- 
islature to this end. Much the same rancorous opposition was 
manifested to the rental of the West End Road by the Boston 
Elevated in 1897, as was shown later to the absorption of the 
West End, which was approved by the Legislature of 1911, and 
by practically the same individuals; and much the same argu- 
ments were used. Some of the West End stockholders, whose 
stock in 1897 was quoted at about $50 a share, saw their holdings 
double in price during the fourteen years of Elevated control; 
yet they opposed the consolidation of r911, and used the same 
prophecies of monopoly, and ruin to Boston, if the consolidation 
were to be allowed, as were used in 1897;. yet the measure of 
consolidation was obviously so necessary that public opinion 
forced it to a successful ending. When the financial interests 
behind this organization of the Boston street car lines in 1897, 
came to seek a leader, there was only one name considered, 
that of Colonel Gaston. For a long time he refused the headship 
of the new enterprise; only when he was called out of bed one 
night by a committee representing the shareholders, and the 
urgent need of his particular services in this particular enterprise, 
and the resulting benefits that would come to Boston, were dem- 
onstrated to him, did he feel it a public duty to accept. From 
that time until October 1, r901, he was the active manager and 
directing mind in the reorganization of what is now known as 
the Boston Elevated System. 

The characteristics which marked him as schoolboy, collegian 
and practitioner at the bar, were exhibited by him in the man- 
agement of this great enterprise. He organized the Elevated 
road on a business basis; he reduced the rate of fare and improved 
the character of the service; and he created esprit de corps and 
loyalty among a body of discontented and under-paid employees, 
by establishing the highest wage rate then known in the United 
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States, providing a system of promotion on merit, and inaugu- 
rating a policy of insurance against accident for those employed 
by the road. More than ten years before the Legislature of 
Massachusetts had passed the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
IgI1, its essential provisions were in operation under Colonel 
Gaston’s presidency, for the benefit of “‘L’’ employees. 

The benefit societies of the ‘‘L”’ which he found in a moribund 
state, he recognized and put on a basis, where the whole expense 
of maintenance is paid out of the corporation. Colonel Gaston 
has always believed and practised the doctrine that services worth 
anything are worth paying for, and that a high rate of wages 
coupled with strict discipline, and just and kindly treatment of 
employees, is the most profitable investment a public service 
corporation can make. 

One act of Colonel Gaston as a street railway president stamped 
him as being so different from the great mass of men who came 
into power at that time, that it should be told. It will be remem- 
bered that when the Boston Elevated road was reorganized in 
1897, the country was just then recovering from a four year’s 
period of great industrial business, and financial depression, fol- 
lowing the panic of 1893. After the election of McKinley, came 
the beginnings in the United States of what is now called “the 
trust era.’’ The familiar ‘‘trust’’ of to-day was practically 
unknown before 1897. That year, with the inflation of business, 
began the consolidation of separate concerns doing similar busi- 
ness into trusts, etc. Exactly as the Boston street railways 
were consolidated into one central system called the Boston Ele- 
vated Road, so railroad and business organizations were begin- 
ning to merge all over the United States, but with this most essen- _ 
tial difference:—Many of the persons at the head of these con- 
solidations of railroad and business enterprises, were utilizing the 
opportunity to make money for themselves, at the expense of the 
other shareholders. Railroads were being rebuilt and officials 
were able by the power of their positions, to profit individually 
by organizing construction companies which they either owned 
or controlled, and from which they took the profits. A corpo- 
ration whose directors owned and managed a contracting com- 
pany could be counted upon to be liberal in its prices when award- 
ing contracts and lenient in its insistence of compliance with 
specifications. Under these conditions contract profits were huge 
and constituted the basis of many of the swollen fortunes of the 
day. In the forms of industrial organization, such as the beef 
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and other trusts, the profits were gained not from the original 
consolidations, but from the: subsidiary companies formed and 
owned by the directors of the trusts, who absorbed the profits. 

The first problem before the Elevated Road was to reconstruct its 
street car lines, and to build an elevated structure which in five years 
entailed an expenditure of many millions. This gave the Elevated 
management, if it so desired, the opportunity which other captains 
of industry who came into power during this era of industrial 


expansion, freely took advantage of, to feather their own nests. 
Despite the fact that the organization of subsidiary contract 


companies was a common practice and accepted at that time as 
being a perfectly legitimate and proper way to make money, 
Colonel Gaston immediately laid down the rule, followed ever since 
by the Elevated Road, that all large contracts should be awarded 
in the open market after full advertising and fair competition. 
This saved millions to the company and incidentally to the people 
of Boston. It is no exaggeration to assert, that if at the beginning 
of the trust era, fourteen years ago, a half dozen others of the great 
captains of industry had taken the same stand as Colonel Gaston 
in which he was supported by his associates, they would have set 
an example to the whole country, which would have averted 
most of the evils of corporation management, and the result would 
have been shown in a diminution of the cost of the commodities 
of life; and the business disturbances of the last five years, due 
to the resentment of the people against corporation methods, 
would have been avoided. Only a man with high standards of 
business and morals would have taken such a stand at a time 
when public opinion generally did not seriously object to money 
made in such ways; and if Colonel Gaston never did anything 
else than this one act in his life, it would have entitled him to the 
gratitude and remembrance of the people. It showed how dif- 
ferent he was in his sense of duty and responsibility from most 
of the men who came into financial power in the ten years after 
1897, whose dubious moral standards, and inability to see things 
in their true ethical perspective, have brought the country into 
most of the trouble from which it is now suffering. At this time 
when the disclosures of corporation crookedness that helped to 
create a panic from which the country has suffered for years is 
still in mind, it is well to recall the acts of this man who without 
any self-advertising had the courage to do the right thing then, 
contributing to the industrial peace and benefit of the people of 
Boston and Massachusetts. 
12 


Colonel Gaston has always been a good employer. Inspired 
by a fine sense of duty towards those he employed, he has intro- 
duced beneficent reforms for their well-being without noise and 
public advertising. Essentially a progressive man, he has always 
had a profound distaste for any ostentatious proclamation of 
devotion to reform, or anything savoring of demagoguery; he has 
always preferred to do, rather than to say things. 


XI. The Politician. 


After the Elevated Road had become firmly established, Mr. 
Gaston was no longer content to remain at its head; his work 
was done, its foundations laid firmly, its policy established, and 
holding a job for the sake of money or the power in it, unless there 
was some great problem to be worked out, or some good to be 
accomplished, never appealed to him. On October 1, 1901, he 
resigned as president, remaining by the earnest wish of his fellow 
directors, as a member of the Board of Directors until: October 
27, 1902, when he became a candidate for governor, since which 
time he has taken no active part in the company’s management. 

Born in the official atmosphere, and taught that office-holding 
approached in the proper spirit could be made of inestimable 
good to the people, and was one of the highest forms of 
patriotism, Colonel Gaston always acknowledged an honorable 
ambition to follow in his father’s footsteps and become governor 
of Massachusetts. 

After Governor Russell’s time, the Democratic party had 
steadily gone down hill; its candidate for governor received but 
114,000 votes in rg0r. In 1902, Mr. Gaston announced himself 
as a candidate for governor; he conducted a spirited campaign for 
the nomination, with Charles S$. Hamlin, and he was nominated 
by the convention held in October of that year, by a vote of 
about 1,000 to 200. 

The year 1902 was marked by tremendous industrial dis- 
turbances, the most important being the Pennsylvania coal strike, 
which continued for months and was finally settled by a national 
commission appointed by President Roosevelt. The advance in 
commodity prices which had commenced in 1897, had by this time 
begun to be oppressively felt by all the people. W. Murray 
Crane then governor of Massachusetts, and one of the most able 
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and astute Republican politicians known to this generation, was 
with Senator Lodge, manager and controller of the Republican 
machine. Colonel Gaston’s announcement that he had the 
ambition to become governor stirred the Republican party to 
great activity. They knew his fighting qualities and his strength 
with the business element of the Commonwealth. The industrial 
disturbance which grew out of, and accompanied the coal strike, 
which at one time threatened to develop into civil war, gave 
opportunities for the Socialists to agitate their peculiar radical 
measures of relief. Before Colonel Gaston had announced him- 
self as a candidate for the nomination, the democratic party was 
moribund; there was practically no party organization, and for 
some years prior to 1902 a democratic party nomination was an 
empty honor. 

Against Colonel Gaston in this campaign, John L. Bates was 
nominated. Mr. Bates and his campaign managers immediately 
raised the cry that the democratic party had nominated a rich 
corporation man who was running against a poor lawyer nomi- 
nated by the republican party. The very services for Boston 
on the Elevated Road which had shown Mr. Gaston a constructive 
genius of the first rank, a humanitarian captain of industry with 
sympathy for the working classes and willingness to give them a 
square deal, were used as arguments why he should not be elected. 

In the uphill fight to cohere the scattered remnants of the 
democratic organization, Mr. Gaston showed the pluck, endur- 
ance and resource which had made him successful in other fields 
of activity. As a campaigner his only trouble was that he could 
not be induced to say or do anything which could in any way be 
construed as making a promise, which he was not sure that he 
could fulfill. In his fear that he would misrepresent his attitude 
in order to gain votes, he leaned backward. On the question of 
the 8-Hour Day he was catechised by his opponent as to what he 
would do as governor if an 8-Hour Bill for public work came up 
for signature. His friends advised him to answer the question 
affirmatively, and he replied to them that he believed in the 8- 
Hour Bill, ‘‘but,’”’ he said, “I do not think I am justified 1n saying 
what, or what I will not, do if I become governor. Asa candidate 
for governor, I have my past record as an employer of labor, 
controller of financial interests and a business man that will indi- 
cate just how I will probably act in any given case in the event 
of becoming governor. In any case, if the people cannot trust 
me on this record, they will probably not believe me if I promise 
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this for the sake of getting their votes. As a matter of fact, I 
could not do otherwise than believe in the 8-Hour Day. I remem- 
ber when I was only ten years old the meetings of the original 
8-Hour League, which Wendell Phillips, Senator George Frisbie 
Hoar, George E. McNeil and my father organized. about 1869 
or '7o. If the economic condition of this country at that time 
was such that my father and Senator Hoar were convinced of the 
wisdom of an 8-Hour Day, I certainly would not be reactionary 
enough to oppose such a measure now. I have always believed 
and do to-day, that the 8-Hour Day on public work, which will 
lead the way to the adoption of a general 8-Hour Day, is right and 
must eventually come.” He refused to meet his opponent on 
this issue, and as he was warned, lost votes by it; but if he had been 
sure of the election, his answer would have been exactly the same. 

As a political speaker, Mr. Gaston did not at first do particu- 
larly well. The perfunctory promises of political platforms did 
not appeal to him; his sense of humor rather rebelled at the seri- 
ousness with which all the parties proclaimed pompous and pleas- 
ing platitudes in their platform, and then proceeded to forget 
them after election. On occasions when misrepresentation or 
criticism stung him to reply, he was the old Gaston of the law 
courts, fighting in the open, with vigor and effectiveness, recalling 
to those who knew, his father’s forensic efforts, in his best days. 
On any subject in which he becomes interested, there is no better, 
more forceful, interesting speaker in Massachusetts than Colonel 
Gaston. In any company of men he will soon become a central 
if not, the central figure; but he has none, or does he care to have, 
any of the arts of the political spell-binder; it is probably true 
that he will never learn them. As a rich man who has had plenty 
all his life, and who might, if he chose, lead a life of luxury and 
ease, he is as sanely progressive on political matters as any intel- 
ligent working man can be, but understanding the difference 
between demagogism and true progress, he refuses to play politics 
for the applause of the mob. 

In the coal fields the situation during 1902 was so acute that 
the Socialist street-corner orators found ample material to spread 
their beliefs. They made a vigorous campaign and the socialistic 
vote of 8,000 in 1900 jumped to 40,000 in 1902. While the 
democratic candidate for governor in rgor received only 114,362 
votes, Colonel Gaston received 159,155 votes in 1902’and Mr. 
Bates 196,273. 

In the contest for Governor Colonel Gaston started to build 
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at the bottom instead of centering attention on himself and askiny 
for votes for his own candidacy, he organized and strengthened 
the party in the precincts of every town and city. The legislative 
district was accepted as the working unit, and the campaign was 
planned to elect democratic members of the legislature, his feeling 
being that by strengthening the party at the bottom, the good 
effects would be felt all the way up to the top, and that in any 
case, 1f the candidates on the state ticket were not elected, the 
benefit to the state of having two real parties, which had not been 
the case for many years prior to 1902, would be sufficient to war- 
rant the expenditure of his time and energy. Colonel Gaston 
believed in 1902, and does to this day, that all it requires to put 
Massachusetts, naturally a democratic state, permanently in the 
democratic column, is continued effort and systematic organization. 

In 1903, Colonel Gaston was again nominated unanimously. 
Although he increased his vote over the year before, which was 
a 50 per cent increase over the year before that, he was defeated 
by about the same plurality. 

During 1902 and 1903, Mr. Gaston’s immediate family and 
many of his friends felt that the added strain on a constitution 
subject to so many private demands on his time, was too severe, 
and yielding to the advice of his friends, he decided in 1904 that 
~ he would not be a candidate that year. He felt, however, that 
he was under obligation to the party, and for that year continued 
the direction of the party management, and the real conduct of 
its affairs. It is probably true, that up to this day he retains a 
larger personal following among Democrats, than any other 
individual in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Gaston was one of the delegates-at-large to the National 
Democratic Convention in 1904. As the result of a spirited 
contest in the spring of that year, the Massachusetts democracy 
decided to support the candidacy for President, of ex-Secretary 
of State Richard Olney; and under the leadership of Colonel 
Gaston and Gen. Patrick A. Collins, his name was presented 
to the St. Louis Convention which nominated Judge Alton J. 
Parker of New York, who was defeated for election by Theodore 
Roosevelt, the classmate and college friend of Mr. Gaston. 

A search for candidates in 1904 developed much available 
timber. Mr. T. B. Fitzpatrick of the firm of Brown, Durrell was 
approached by Mr. Gaston, with the idea that the time had come 
when a man of his affiliations, business standing and character, 
should make the running; but Mr. Fitzpatrick’s firm was at that 
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moment in process of reorganization, and he felt obliged to decline 
anything that would take up his time at such a critical moment. 
The nomination in 1904 was accepted by William L. Douglas of 
Brockton, who after a vigorous campaign, was elected governor. 
In 1905, Mr. Douglas refused to be considered as@ candidate 
for a second nomination, and the party leaders again asked 
Mr. Gaston to serve, but he refused. Gen. Charles W. Bartlett, 
a Boston lawyer and advocate, was then in Europe, and after 
consultation with the Democrats from all sections of the state, 1t 
was decided that he should be asked to be the standard bearer 
of the party and he accepted. Mr. Henry M. Whitney agreed 
to be the candidate for lieutenant-governor, and pushed the issue 
of reciprocity with Canada. While Curtis Guild, Jr., won over 
Bartlett by about 25,000 votes, Lieutenant-Governor Draper 
only won by a few thousand, giving indication of the existing 
feeling for reciprocity and tariff revision in this state at that time. 
Then followed years of party dissension, during which Colonel 
Gaston withdrew from active participation in democratic affairs. 
Following the nomination of Eugene N. Foss for governor in 1910 
the Democrats forgot the past, united and elected him governor 
of the Commonwealth by a small plurality. After his election, 
Colonel Gaston announced himself as a candidate for United 
States Senator against Mr. Lodge whose term was expiring and 
who was seeking a re-election; but in view of the peculiar party 
attitude of Governor Foss he later withdrew from the contest. 


XII. The Financier. 


In 1904 Colonel Gaston returned to the practice of the law, and 
in May, 1907, was called to the presidency of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, the largest bank east of New York and the 
eighth in point of size in the United States. The presidency 
of such an institution is not the price of favoritism; the manage- 
ment of its business demands a wide knowledge of men and affairs. © 
No great modern enterprise can run the risks involved in nepotism 
and favoritism; its management calls for the best brain and 
ability it can secure; and upon the wisdom and skill with which 
such financial institutions are managed, depend their success. 

Mr. Gaston was president of the National Shawmut Bank 
when failures were a daily occurrence during the panic of 1907, 
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and when banks too timorous to sustain the credit of their cus: 
tomers were by their lack of courage forcing good business houses 
to the verge of bankruptcy. As president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank, Mr. Gaston took the position that it was his duty to 
step into the breach and avert, if possible, the commercial disaster 
which threatened Boston, New England and the United States. 
Such a panic brings out the worst that is in human nature. In 
the presence of calamity, the weak man thinks only of himself, 
the strong man of others, especially the weak. Many banks 
and trust companies tried to strengthen themselves at the expense 
of others; and those who were on the inside know, that the sel- 
fishness manifested by some bankers during this national crisis, 
was such as to cause men to lose confidence in their kind. Large 
numbers of business men doing a profitable business, with plenty 
of assets to weather a storm, under ordinary conditions, needed 
at this time currency, even to pay wages, not to speak of bills, 
which they could not get. Selfish bankers and heads of trust 
companies hoarded their own bills, and made the situation worse 
by calling loans on business men, and in various ways attempting 
to play the wolf. It was fortunate for the business of New Eng- 
land that there was a man of heart and courage at the head of 
New England’s greatest financial institution in that trying day. 

Despite the remonstrances of many of his directors, Colonel 
Gaston had the courage and wisdom to send the following circular 
letter to every bank in the country having financial relations with 
the Shawmut. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, BOSTON, MASS. 
November 15, 1907. 


Dear S:iR:— In the period of such stringency of the money mar- 
ket as we are now experiencing, it is of the utmost importance 
that the banks shall renew, as far as it lies in their power, the 
notes which may be maturing of merchants and manufacturers 
and others who are worthy of credit. | 
In many cases it is utterly impossible for perfectly solvent 
business houses, either to borrow new money or to collect their 
receivables, which ordinarily are paid, or to sell their merchan- 
dise and if they are forced unnecessarily by the banks to pay their 
notes, bankruptcy or receivership is sure to follow. 

In order to restore business affairs to a normal state, a general 
liquidation of business must take place. This, we believe, every 
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merchant is attempting to do to the extent of his ability, but the 
Banks and Trust Companies must, in our opinion, do their share 
by extending maturing notes in whole or in part. The fewer the 
number of solvent merchants who are forced to pay their debts 
where it means hardship, the fewer the failures, and consequently, 
the sooner a restoration of confidence and a normal condition of 
the money market will ensue. 

We therefore urge you, as far as is in your power, to help the 
serious mercantile situation in this way. 


Very truly yours, 


WILLIAM A. GASTON, 
National Shawmut Bank. President. 


This bold action at a time when business was depressed and 
frightened, put heart into the community, stemmed the tide of 
disaster, and demonstrated the courage and wisdom of the man 
who preferred to do things rather than say things. It established 
the principle that banking concerns have public duties and respon- 
sibilities that must be met. 

In the opinion of many who are 1n a position to judge, this act 
of Colonel Gaston was all powerful in forcing bankers and those 
in control of the financial resources upon which business depended, 
to realize that it was a time when men needing accommodation 
should be treated with sympathy and common sense. Men who 
were perfectly solvent, if not given a chance were in danger of 
being driven to bankruptcy. The local banks came back on the 
Shawmut and said: “All right, but if we are lenient with our bor- 
rowers, you must be lenient with us.’’ And the Shawmut was. 
During this panic it did everything it could do legally to save 
the day, and what.it did, helped to stem the tide of disaster. It 
did more than its part to save New England from conditions that 
would have borne hard on everybody, and more particularly on 
the working people of the state, since bad business, bankrupt 
houses and silent factories, always mean idleness and suffering 
for the working classes. 

In the autumn of t911, four years after the panic of 1907, a 
party of men, each of whom was at the head of a great business 
in New England, were discussing at luncheon the business panics 
which they had personally experienced. All agreed that fright 
and lack of courage on the part of the banking interests were 
potent factors in making conditions worse. One of these men 
who had come up from the bottom of the ladder, whose business 
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interests extend all over the United States, could remember as far 
back as the panic of 1857, and told some stories of the hardships 
experienced by business men and wage-earners of that time. He 
went on to instance the act of Mr. Gaston as President of the 
National Shawmut Bank as an unprecedented and extraordinary 
example of banking courage, common sense, and sympathy with 
business men, who were being unwarrantedly driven to the wall, 
which had a powerful effect in forcing other bankers to do their 
duty, averting many failures and mitigating to a large extent 
much suffering which otherwise would have ensued. 


XIII. The Man As He Is. 

The legal talents and high administrative abilities of Colonel 
Gaston command the respect and admiration of the community 
in which he lives and labors; but it is the human side of the man,— 
his pluck, charity, generosity and sympathy for others, his kindly 
ways, his unswerving friendships, his willingness ‘“‘to go to the 
front’’ for a friend or an ally, his cheerful ability to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with a friend even when he knows it is in a losing 
cause—these are the qualities and gifts that bind friends to him 
with bands of steel. William A. Gaston is a whole man, upright, 
fearless, broad-minded, tolerant, sympathetic and _ splendidly 
democratic; one man to him is as good as another, whether he 
lives at the North End or in the Back Bay, provided the man is 
straight and square, and one whose honesty and sense of duty, 
make him a man to tie up to. 

Those who have worked with, and for him, know him and know 
what manner of man he is. He thinks about those he works with, 
and he does things to make life easier for them. The men of the 
“L”’ road, the men of the Shawmut Bank, and there are a lot of 
them, appreciate the pension and annuity system he has intro- 
duced to provide for their days of age and sickness, and the splendid 
vacation camp in New Hampshire which he has secured for their 
use. The laboring men who have chosen him as an arbitrator 
of their disputes, believe in him as do all men who have had deal- 
ings with him. The verdict of all is, Gaston is a man to be trusted, 
square, honorable and fair dealing. The supreme test of confi- 
dence that one man can pay another is to entrust him with the 
management of what he leaves to maintain his loved ones after 
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he passes away; the more than a score of large estates, and the 
numberless small ones, which Colonel Gaston administers as 
trustee are the best evidence that his clients, and those who know 
him most intimately, trust him absolutely. 

When there was a call in Boston for funds to build a bigger and 
better Y. M. C. A. building, that its work might be broadened 
and that better opportunities for professional and useful training 
might be provided for young men, regardless of creed or nation- 
ality, whose means and condition debarred them from the higher 
institutions of learning, an appeal was made to Colonel Gaston to 
help this great work by raising $500,000. A busy man, this splen- 
did work of education and training, of providing opportunity and 
hope for men less fortunate than himself, appealed to him keenly, 
and he went to work quietly to get the money. He went to his 
business, professional and social friends and associates, told them 
it was their plain duty to aid the movement, put down a hand- 
some subscription himself, organized a movement, and raised in 
record time the required half million. He didn’t advertise him- 
self; he did it as part of the day’s work, as a matter of duty; and 
having done it, he resumed his normal duties. It is not an exag- 
geration to say that few outside those immediately interested in 
this work remember Colonel Gaston’s great part in bringing this 
movement to success. He didn’t talk, he worked, and accom- 
plished. 

All movements to build up Boston and Massachusetts can 
always count on his aid and sympathy. For years he has believed 
that the prosperity of the state depended on increasing and spread- 
ing the market for its manufacturers. He learned that much of 
our failure to sell our goods in foreign markets, like South America, 
was because we did not understand the laws, the language, the 
credit systems and methods of doing business there as well as our 
German and English competitors did. The Boston High School 
of Commerce,.which teaches boys how to sell goods at home and 
abroad, appealed to him from the start. When the idea was sug- 
gested to him that it might be a good thing to send two of the 
_ brightest boys in the first graduating class, chosen by competition, 
to South America, to acquire some knowledge of the country and 
its trade conditions, it was his personal check which made the first 
travelling scholarship a reality; and each year two bright Boston 
boys now go to South or Central America or the industrial centers 
of Europe. This movement, having in it such large possibilities 
for good, has since been copied by other cities of the United States. 
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These are only instances of a score of good works he has quietly 
interested himself in; his hand is always open to good causes, but 
he prefers to keep in the background; he has a strong distaste for 
advertising his good work; he has little use for the rich man who 
proclaims his philanthropies and publishes his charities. 

Colonel Gaston married on April 9, 1892, Mary Davidson 
Lockwood, and has four children, two boys and two girls, Ruth, 
William, Join, and Hope. His Boston residence is 97 Bay State 
R6ad. He has a Maine summer place at North Haven in the Fox 
Island group. About six years ago, he became eligible for the 
Grange by purchasing a farm in Barre, Mass., which he called 
Killingly Farm, after the Connecticut town in which his grand- 
father lived. As a farmer he has shown the same business quali- 
ties which have characterized his professional and financial work. 
He takes a keen pleasure in telling how he stocked up with pigs 
in the autumn of 1910 when all the farmers were saying that the 
price of pork was bound to fall, and were selling their pigs. When 
the price of pork went sailing skyward and his judgment was 
vindicated, the result gave him more genuine pleasure than the 
rewards of many a professional victory. Mr. Gaston has made 
Killingly farm one of the best in Worcester county, if not in the 
state. Here he can take that surcease from business and its 
anxieties which he could not find elsewhere. His love for animals 
manifests itself in a collection of all the varieties found in a well- 
stocked farm, and then some additional. He has been accepted 
by the agricultural interests and the farmers of that section of 
Worcester county as one of themselves; and his popularity among 
this class is attested by the fact that he has been elected president 
of the County Agricultural Society which conducts each year the 
fall agricultural fair at Barre. His friends think that his farm 
investment has been the best he has ever made in his life; it takes 
him away from Boston, brings him out into the open and enables 
him to get that which a busy, active nimd and healthy body 
require. 

_ Mr. Gaston has for years been a pew holder at the Old South 
Church in Boston. He was a colonel on the staff of Gov. William 
B. Russell of Massachusetts, tgo1-2-3; delegate-at-large from 
Massachusetts to the National Democratic Convention in St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1904; and nominee of the Democratic members of 
the Massachusetts Legislature for United States Senator in rgos. 
He is ex-president of the Boston Real Estate Exchange; president 
of the: National Shawmut Bank, Director of the Commonwealth 
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Trust Company, director of the National Rockland Bank, Amer- 
ican Trust Co., Eastern Audit Company, E. Howard Clock Com- 
pany, Fore River Ship and Engine Company; Trustee of the Rox- 
bury Institution for Savings and the Forest Hills Cemetery; Rox- 
ury Military Association, the Bostonian Society, etc. Colonel 
Gaston is interested in the work of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in which he is a director and holds membership, 
and in various other societies, clubs, social, business and charitable. 
One of the greatest honors that can come to a graduate of Harvard 
is to be elected to its governing Board of Trustees and at the present 
time he is about in the middle of his six year term, having been 
elected a Harvard overseer in June, 1907. 

William A. Gaston embodies in his personality the qualities of 
kindness, justice, courage, honesty and modesty, qualities which 
combine to make the ideal gentleman, which is only another name 
for the true American. Early poverty would not have stopped his 
success; and inherited riches and great success have not spoiled 
the man. Asa man he has been able to retain the heart of a boy, 
seeing each new thing with wonder; not conscious of much knowl- 
edge; rather indeed fearful of lack of it; he possesses withal, such 
individual power, that the creative forces within him, conquer 
and control the flood of practical problems daily presented to 
him for decision. 

Men of the character and caliber of William A. Gaston strengthen 
the hope and inspire the courage of the world. Clear of vision, 
strong of soul, simple in thought, courageous in action, their human 
qualities appeal to and command the confidence and affection of 
their fellows. They are pillars of strength in the hour of weak- 
ness and panic, the men who direct the opinion and guide the 
manhood of a community; and it is the presence of such men in 
an American community, who are the guarantee of the preserva- 
tion of the ideals and the integrity of the institutions, which have 
made our country what it is. Simple, sincere, democratic, kindly 
and charitable in his judgment of men, knowing the human weak- 
nesses of his fellows, and acting in a full knowledge of them, 
William A. Gaston is a neighbor to honor, a friend to love, an 
adviser to listen to, a leader to follow. 
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